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CHAPTER XVI. NEW LIFE. 


THERE arose a slight confusion when 
they reached the Paddington terminus. 
Mrs. Jervoise had sent a carriage and a 
private omnibus to convey her sister 
and her sister’s luggage in comfort 
Jenifer 
was quite equal to the task of looking 
after her mother herself, and all their 
belongings. But Mrs. Hubert Ray would 
let this be done quietly, out of 
the great fear she had that some mistake 
should be made, and that old Mrs. Ray 
should get herself put into the carriage 


, that was intended for Effie herself. 


“ Hugh, I wish you’d put your mother 
into a cab at once, and send her off to 
| their lodgings. Jenifer, tell Hugh your 
address, he wants to send your mother on 
+ without delay, it’s so tiring for her to 
wait about while you're seeing aftér 
your luggage,” Effie cried, moving about 


} with bewildering rapidity from one to the 


other of the family group. 
‘“‘T won’t trouble Hubert, and I shall 


put mother into a cab myself when I’m 


ready to go with her,” Jenifer said curtly. 
Then she saw with satisfaction that Captain 
Edgecumb was taking care of her mother, 
and went off herself to claim and collect 


| their luggage with a perfect sense of 


) ability and fitness for the task. 

Effie followed her rather nervously, not 
that Effie was conscience-pricked by the 
| thought of the way she had shuffled her 
| husband’s mother and sister out of their 
old home, and out of her way generally, 
but she was a little thrown off her balance 
by discovering that Jenifer was un- 








Tess resigned to their paths separating 





here at once. Effie had anticipated tearful 
helplessness at this epoch on the part of 
old Mrs. Ray, and a certain clinging to 
Hubert and herself on the part of Jenifer. 
Instead of this old Mrs. Ray was quiet 





and composed, and Jenifer evidently had 


not a moment to waste in vague regrets, 
“T hope your mother and you quite see 
the impossibility of my inviting you to 
Flora’s house in Mr. Jervoise’s state of 
health,” Effie said, almost running in her 
endeavour to keep pace with Jenifer, who, 


full of a fixed purpose to manage the | 


luggage matters and get her mother 
“home,” 
crowd with ease and speed, 

“ We quite see it,” Jenifer said, making 
for the barrier; and the next moment Effie 
heard her describing the various trunks 
and boxes, and saw her directing the 
porters where to take them, as ably and || 
calmly as if she had been travelling and 
taking care of herself all her life. 

«You might spare a minute to say | 


threaded her way through the \ 


| 


| 


good-bye to me, I think, Jenifer,’ Effie % 


said in a cold, offended tone : 
the trouble to run the length of the plat- 


¢ I've taken f 


form after you, and I’m keeping Flora’s ¥ 


horses waiting, and you go on about your 
luggage as if I didn’t exist !” 

Oh, good-bye,” Jenifer said quickly, 
holding out her hand, but keeping a look- 
out on a porter the while. ‘Let me see! 
there are only three more to be accounted 
for now—two portmanteaux, and an oak 
box with brass hinges.” 

“Tf you had let Hugh see to your things 
there would have been none of this fuss,” 
Effie said _loftily. 
suddenly develop strong - mindedness and 
scorn manly aid I can’t imagine.” 

“That's the last, that’s all right,” 
Jenifer cried triumphantly, as the last box 
was conveyed away to one of the cabs she | 
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had secured. ‘“ Now for mother ;” and she 
turned and skimmed along the platform at 
a pace which again taxed Effie’s turn of 
speed to keep up with her. 

“T can’t bear to see women tearing 
about at railway-stations, as if everything 
depended on their saving a moment,” Effie 
said when she rejoined the group. ‘“ Good- 
bye, Mrs. Ray. Hugh and I will come and 


see you in a few days; I should have| 


made some arrangement with you now 
about it, only Jenifer has kept me gallop- 
ing about all over the station instead of 
waiting quietly to have the luggage looked 
after for her. Captain Edgecumb, are you 
coming with us? I know I may say that 
Flora will be very happy to see you.” 

“ Notwithstanding Mr. Jervoise’s state of 
health,” Jenifer said, smiling. Then she 
followed her mother into a cab, and nodded 
a last farewell out of the window as they 
drove off. “ Now I’ve got you to myself, and 
I’llmake you sohappy,” shesaid, getting hold 
of her mother’s hand and hugging it. ‘I 
was afraid Captain Edgecumb would think 
himself bound to offer to come with us, and 
he’d have been quite superfluous. Effie’s 
hospitable invitation was a timely one.” 

* You don’t think we shall have any 
trouble with the cabmen about the luggage 
or the fares, do you?” 

‘* Not the least,” Jenifer said cheerfully. 

“Are you quite sure that other cab won't 
miss us, dear?” 

“T’ve got his number and he has our 
address.” 

“Tt would be dreadful if, to add to 
everything else, we were to lose any of our 
boxes,” Mrs. Ray said thoughtfully. ‘It 
seems to me that we have been very im- 
prudent, Jenny dear ; one of us ought to 
have gone in the other cab,” she added un- 
easily. So to assuage her anxiety their own 
cab was stopped and the driver interrogated 
as to the whereabouts of his colleague. 

“Tt’s all right, mum,” he said reas- 
suringly; “one of the gentlemen jumped in 
as we was startin’.” 

“Hubert couldn’t make up his mind to 
neglect his mother altogether,” Mrs. Ray 
said fondly; ‘no doubt that’s why Effie 
asked Captain Edgecumb to go home with 
them ; it was to leave Hubert free to look 
after us.” 

And with this pleasant conviction in 
her mind, Mrs. Ray remained silent until 
they stopped at the entrance to a good- 
looking house in a wide road,in which 
there were a number of trees and a general 
expression of fresh air and pleasantness. 





‘‘Here’s the other cab, and here's 
Captain Edgecumb,” Jenifer cried as she 
sprang out, and though she had previously 
avowed her satisfaction at his having re- 
frained from offering to escort them, she 
felt glad and grateful now that he was 
here taking thought for her mother. 

They were soon sitting down in their own 
room, resting and trying to recover from 
their wonderment at finding “lodgings” 
so utterly different to what they had ex- 
pected. A quiet middle-aged woman, with 
the manners of a parlour-maid and .the 
strength of a porter, aided in transporting 
the luggage up to their bedrooms, and 
presently, while they were murmuring to 
one another that all this would be far 
beyond the power of their purse, Mrs. 
Hatton, the landlady, came in to bid them 
welcome, and Captain Edgecumb took a 
lingering leave. 

“May I call to-morrow?” he asked, 
trying to hold Jenifer’s hand in his while 
she answered him ; but she took it away, 
and crossed her arms behind her waist 
as she leant back against the table. 

“Ask mother if she can see you to- 
morrow.” 

“T want to know if I can see you.” 

“ Then I can tell you I’m afraid not; I 
shall be out, and I shall be busy.” 

“ Then the day after?” 

“ The day after I shall be busier, and the 
day after that busier still. Don’t you see 
what it is with me? I will do what I came 
up to London to do, or at least I will try 
unswervingly. Little things, trifles in them- 
selves, even a call from you, would hinder 
me, and I won’t be hindered.” 

“But I may come here, and see Mrs. 
Ray? Won’t you say good-night?” he 
asked, holding out his hand again. 

“We shook hands just now—don’t you 
remember it?” Jenifer laughed. “It’s 
mother you have to shake hands with 
now ;” and he had to go away without 
another word from her. 

The landlady, Mrs. Hatton, had come in 
to bid them welcome, and she had done so 
in the fewest words, and the briefest period 
of time compatible with civility. 

*T hope you will find your rooms com- 
fortable, and that Ann will please you and 
wait upon you as you like,” she had said, 
coming softly in, and standing a perfectly 
peaceful, restful figure in a long, dark-grey, 
noiseless textured dress before them. And 
then, almost as it seemed as they were 
answering her, and answering her of their 
perfect satisfaction—nay more, their delight 
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at finding their lodgings so superior to 
anything they had anticipated, she had 
quietly murmured another little ‘“‘ hope 
that they would be happy there,” and had 
quietly vanished. 

A delicately ordered little supper was 
served to them presently by the deft- 
handed Ann, in another room which they 
were told was to be their dining-roo— 
a large well-furnished room opening under a 
verandah, from which a flight of steps led 
down to a shady garden. This room com- 
municated with the drawing-room, into 
which they had first been ushered, by a 
door in a corner leading into a tiny pas- 
sage about a yard square. Even as they 
congratulated themselves on the rooms 
not being united in the conventional 
manner by folding doors, they shook their 
heads, and so silently expressed their fear 
and conviction that either these lodgings 
would be too expensive for them, or that 
some at present unknown cause would 
compel them to leave. 

“Are there any other lodgers in the 
house ?” Mrs. Ray asked rather timidly of 
Ann, who was motionlessly awaiting their 
orders, and at the same time sedulously 
refraining from looking either of them in 
the face. 

“ None, ma’am.” 

“ What a large house for Mrs, Hatton to 
have lived alone in; she must have felt 
quite lost in it,” Mrs. Ray went on, but 
there was no speculation, far less any 
vulgar curiosity, in her tone. Nevertheless, 
Jenifer saw that Ann’s rigid face grew a 
dark red, as if she felt resentment at the 
remark, and a feeling that both mistress 
and maid were a little out of the every- 
day order of things took possession of 
Jenifer. 

But conjectures on this subject gave way 
to solid, complacent enjoyment, when by- 
and-by, on going up to their bedrooms, 
Jenifer found her mother’s chamber ap- 
pointed as perfectly as if they had been 
in a home of their own with the old Moor 
Royal furniture aboutthem. Jenifer was not 
at all superior to the influence of good sur- 
roundings. To have seen her mother in 
sordidly furnished rooms (however clean 
they might have been) would have taxed 
the girl’s strength, and sorely tried her 
determination. 
good, handsome, comfortable to a degree, 
and Jenifer felt very happy in spite of the 
occasionally obtruding thought, “ How shall 
we pay for it ?” 

“Is she pretty?” Jenifer ejaculated 


But here everything was |- 





abruptly, standing herself at the time 
before a cheval-glass in her mother’s room, 
Mrs. Ray having gone contentedly into 
bed, where she was lying cosily between 
sleeping and waking. 

“Speaking of Mrs. Hatton, dear?” Mrs. 
Ray drawled out sleepily. 

“Tam!” Jenifer cried, moving over to 
the side of the bed; “don’t wake yourself 
up to think about it now; but is she 
pretty ? She’s something that makes me 
think about her.” 

“T think she’s very nice and thought- 
ful,” Mrs. Ray said drowsily ; “an excel- 
lent manager, I’m sure ; that servant waits 
admirably. I should never have supposed 
we were in common lodgings.” 

“We're in most uncommon lodgings, I 
believe,” Jenifer half whispered, for she 
saw her mother was struggling ineffectually 
with sleep. Then with one kiss on the 
dear face that wore a look of placid con- 
tent which gladdened her daughter’s heart, 
Jenifer withdrew to her own room, and 
silence and sound sleep filled their section 
of the house. 

But in a little chamber far apart, Mrs, 
Hatton was sitting up wakefully. 

She had retreated thither, as soon as she 
had been assured that her new guests, or 
lodgers, were being satisfactorily served at 
supper. And there she had sat almost 
motionless in a big chair by the side of her 
bed till now, when Ann came to her with 
the information that it was long past 
midnight. 

“ And you ought to have been resting 
hours ago, ma’am,” the servant added com- 
passionately, as she lifted the dressing- 
gown off her mistress’s shoulders and 
helped her into bed. 

“Ah, for once I may be forgiven for 
having been rash,” the mistress cried, with 
a little ring of appeal in her voice that was 
very pathetic as being addressed by the 
served to the servant; “but I wanted to 
see these friends of Mr. Boldero’s so much.” 

** Well, now you've seen them, and don’t 
you trouble yourself any more about them,” 
Ann said stolidly, tucking the bed-clothes 
comfortably round her mistress as she 
spoke. 

‘*He has sent them here for a purpose, 

Ann.” 
“ And if he has, it’s a good purpose ; he 
wants to make you happier and more 
independent-like ; and what they pay will 
help to do it,” Ann said respectfully, but 
with an evident determination to take up 
her candlestick and depart. 
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“Do stay a minute, Ann,” the gentle 
voice from the bed pleaded ; “ he meant all 
you say I’m sure ; but don’t you think he 
means me to understand that Miss Ray is 
his idea of perfection—his idea of what his 
wife should be ?” 

“There you go with your romancing 
again ! I do wish you'd stop that romancing, 


and take things as they are, and let what, 


isn’t go,” Ann said incoherently and im- 
ploringly. ‘“ What’s what Mr. Boldero 
thinks about ’em to you? What’s what 
they are to you, so long as they pay their 
way? Directly Mr. Boldero draws away 
from you, you go repenting, and apologising, 
and bemeaning yourself; and as soon as 
you’ve got him to be his own kind generous 
self again, you go romancing.” 

“But he doesn’t know it, Ann. Oh, 
Ann! you know I never show a bit of the 
—the gratitude I feel to him,” Mrs. Hatton 
cried, raising herself on her elbow, and 
fixing eyes that were suffused with tears of 
self-pity on Ann. But that handmaiden 
was inexorable. She adored her mistress, 
but she always remembered something that 
her mistress appeared at times to forget. 

She was rather an attractive woman, this 
mistress whom Ann served. Not a pretty 
woman, as Jenifer had half-suspected her 
of being at their first interview, but a 
pleasant-faced, plump, softly-curved little 
woman, with nothing angular about her, 
either in form or manner. Gentle-toned, 
never neglectful of appearances, gifted with 
the power of acting sufficiently to be able 
to portray any feeling or emotion which 
she deemed it desirable to portray in 
private life. Good-natured, sensitively 
alive to physical discomfort of any kind, 
and jealous, 

Jealous to an extraordinary degree— 
jealous of her own position, of her house 
and its appointments, of her old servant 
Ann, and of Mr. Boldero’s friendship. Of 
this last, feverishly and frightfully jealous— 
dangerously so, because the poor man was 
unconscious of this sentiment concerning 
him which she nursed, and so acted in 
innocent accordance with, or defiance of it. 
Jealous above all of Jenifer Ray. 





ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 
PART IX. 

THE Count de St. Pol has revealed him- 
self in a new light. He presents himself 
as a formal suitor, and demands the hand 
of Hilda from her father. The count has 
seen Mr, Chancellor, who, he understands, 





has abandoned his pretensions. The old 
squire, although a little puzzled, for Hilda 
has not yet spoken to him about new 
arrangements—the old squire professes 
himself to be quite prepared to accept the 
count as a son-in-law, if Hilda really has 
a preference for him. Personally Mr. 
Chudleigh would prefer the count indeed, 
for he has no great liking for John Chan- 
cellor ; but there are business matters to be 
considered, settlements and so on, as to 
which he does not see his way. The count 
explains that this action of his is only a 
preliminary. He is not yet five-and- 
twenty years of age, and although his 
father and mother are dead, yet he has 
an aged grandmother in Brittany whose 
consent must be obtained before he can 
marry. As the old lady is almost blind, 
very deaf, and obstinate beyond expression, 
and as she is, moreover, extremely devout, 
it is quite possible that he may have some 
difficulty in persuading her to consent to 
his marriage with a foreigner and a Pro- 
testant ; but he is prepared to face these 
difficulties if he has the assurance that 
Miss Chudleigh will receive him favour- 
ably. And so Hilda is sent for by her 
father, who insists that she shall grant 
the count an interview. 

And this interview resulted in some em- 
barrassment for Hilda. The count did 
his best to make his peace with her; he 
assured her that he had conceived a sudden 
and violent passion for her, and that he 
meant to win her at any price. If his 
conduct had ever been rash and blame- 
worthy, the warmth of his passion must 
excuse it. It was vain for Hilda to tell 
him that her heart was entirely given to 
another ; the count received her statements 
with polite incredulity. It was the custom 
of English young ladies, he believed, to 
raise difficulties. And as for this affection 
Miss Chudleigh spoke of, had it the sanc- 
tion of her father? Hilda could not 
truthfully say that it had. Whereupon the 
count triumphantly rejoined that he was 
satisfied that it rested with him to kindle 
the great passion of her life—only let him 
have the opportunity of trying to please 
her. Hilda might tell him that he was 
only wasting his time, but that was his 
affair ; he was quite content to waste his 
time in such a quest. On one point the 
count won Hilda’s good opinion—he de- 
clared that he was quite ready to shake 
hands, after the English fashion, with the 
man who had struck him, and to dismiss 
the matter from his mind. It was but a 
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faithful bouldowg, said the count, who 
had bitten hard in defence of his mistress. 

Without feeling much cordial approval 
of the count’s estimate of my character, 
still I felt bound at Hilda’s request to 
accept the proffered olive-branch. The 
opportunity soon occurred, for Tom and I, 
who had settled ourselves in a comfortable 
old-fashioned hotel, where we were com- 
pletely at our ease, were presently pounced 
upon by our director, who had all kinds of 
plans for our entertainment. First of all 
there was a charming dinner arranged for 
this evening, and at the very house in which 
we were staying, the Hotel St. Pierre, the 
host of which was a brave garcon after the 
director's own heart, with an enthusiasm 
for the history and antiquity of his town 
which it is quite rare to meet with, And 
the dinner to-night would inaugurate a 
grand “salle Louis treize,” which the 
director had just seen and pronounced 
exquisite. The selectest notabilities of Caen 
would be there, the chiefs of the garrison, 
some distinguished artists from Paris, the 
editors of one or two of the leading journals, 
and last, not least, cried the director 
with enthusiasm, our charming friend the 
Count de St Pol. 

The promises of our director were abun- 
dantly realised. The dinner was charming, 
the guests in their best vein, and full of 
the liveliness that is the native growth of 
their country. 

Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself whom all the world can please. 

And the salle was a marvel of unique 
antiquity ; carved oak panels and dado, 
with buffets and presseselaborately wrought, 
and the faience of Nevers and Rouen all of 
the same period. Cinq Mars would have 
felt himself at home among us, except for 
the swallow-tails and shirt-fronts, which he 
would have considered, and perhaps justly, 
as dowdy garments for gentlemen, and 
Richelieu might have come and emptied a 
bottle with us, without causing much 
surprise. 

It was Tom’s notion to introduce Zamora 
with her tambourine, to dance a gipsy 
dance and sing a song. The child pleased 
the critics, who were, perhaps, in a com- 
placent mood. But when our director 
told her little story, there was a general 
outcry that the Englishmen must not be 
allowed to provide for her. A general 
levy was made, and the amount placed in 
the hands of the director ; and then and 
there the proprietor of the circus was 
summoned, who, when he appeared, de- 





clared himself willing to take charge of a 
child so powerfully recommended, and 
teach her all the mysteries of the ring. 
And so Zamora is in a fair way of realising 
her ambition ; but she is a grateful little 
thing, and seems sorry to part with us. 

When the party breaks up, some are for 
the préfecture, where there is an evening 
reception, while others adjourn to a neigh- 
bouring café, and among these last Tom 
and myself, the Count de St. Pol, and a 
certain Colonel Peltier, who is a great 
ally, it seems, of the count. Cards 
are brought, and Tom and I are matched 
with the count and his friend at whist. 
We should not be rated as third-class 
players at home, but we manage to hold 
our own with the Frenchmen, who are very 
indifferent performers. Still our adversaries 
seem to fancy themselves, and they go on 
till Tom and I have won four or five 
napoleons. 

“You will give us our revenge?” says the 
count rather significantly. 

Of course we must give the others their 
revenge, and then follows a comparing of 
dates and engagements. The count and 
his friend are going on to Trouville 
presently, and there we have engaged to 
meet Redmond on the third day from this. 

“ And so on the third day from now. 
It is a bargain!” say our adversaries, as 
they make an exact note of the date. 

There are few pleasanter places than 
Caen, that within easy reach from England 
is at once gay and bright in itself, full of 
interest to archeologist, historian, archi- 
tect, rich in charming works for the artist, 
and shows fresh pleasant glimpses of unso- 
phisticated country life, and—what is even 
more often sought than found—the pictur- 
esque costume, the tall Norman caps, and 
short jaunty skirts of other days. Lumber- 
ing diligences roll into the town, loaded on 
market-days with red-faced jolly country 
folk, and the markets, crammed with 
vegetables and fruit from the fertile 
country round about, echo with the din of 
Babel, a confusion of tongues not without 
the kindly northern burr, as the steward of 
some Scotch boat cheapens vegetables for 
the captain’s mess. Or it is the corn- 
market in a quaint old church, with the 
fresh earthy perfume of oats and beans, 
and the loud shouts of sellers and buyers, 
instead of the faint perfume of incense and 
the roll of the organ’s notes. But if it 
comes to churches, there are plenty still 
left, and you may roam about all day long 
from one cool, solemn vault to another, 
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till you get so used to the atmosphere that 
the world outside feels like a hot-house, 
and the summer breeze seems to scorch 
your cheeks. 

This morning we went—Hilda and I— 
to a round of churches, beginning with the 
Conqueror’s church, the Church of St. 
Stephen, belonging to the Abbaye aux 
Hommes, which he founded. The secular 
buildings of the abbey, cloisters, refectory, 
dormitories, are now occupied by troops of 
schoolboys in their smart military uniforms 
and képis. These buildings are mostly of 
the seventeenth century, and although of 
merit architecturally, do not much interest 
us English. But the church is another 
matter, with its grand simplicity of rounded 
arch and massive column, its solemn still- 
ness, now broken by the still more solemn 
chant of the priest who intones the service 
for the dead. A funeral is being performed 
ih the choir, lights are burning, censers 
swinging. We can realise the scene of 
eight hundred years ago. The same 
glimmer of wax-lights in the noontide 
gloom, the same solemn cadence of priests 
and acolytes. ‘The perfume of incense has 
Jingered here all these years, all is much 
the same in outward aspect as when they 
laid the mighty victor in the narrow 
tomb where still his dust reposes. But 
to-day there is grief and heartfelt sorrow 
in the pale tear-stained faces which 
are clustered about the coffin, while for 
the mighty Conqueror there was not one 
sad faithful heart to grieve, and instead of 
the sobs of mourners, the shrill cry of 
Haro, over his grave. The very ground in 
which the body is to be laid, is claimed by 
a peasant who raises that strange, all potent 
cry of Haro, that all must listen to—the 
barons with their long swords, the bishops 
with their pastoral staffs, none of them 
daring to lay a hand upon the man who 
raises this cry for justice. And they say 
there is only a single bone left of this 
unconquered William, under the marble 
slab that bears his name, but that is 
enough to moralise over, if one were in 
the mood. But the funeral is over, the 
mourners file away, and are lost in the 
cheerful living world outside. 

The incident of the funeral makes Hilda 
rather grave. 

“It is not right to be so happy, Frank, 
when other people are suffering.” 

And then we go to another church, 
Matilda’s this time, where a wedding is 
going on in a little side-chapel ; a working 
people’s wedding, the bride in a bright 





Paisley shawl, and kneeling a long way 
apart from the bridegroom, who looks 
sheepish enough in his glossy-black suit. 
The ceremony finishes as we are waiting, 
the white-robed priest vanishes into the 
sacristy, and the acolyte, in his red soutane, 
comes and puts out the candles. One of 
the candles smokes a long while after it has 
been extinguished, the smoke rising in a 
long twisted column, that winds at last into 
a ray of sunlight shining through a painted 
windew, and becomes glorified. We both 
of us have been watching the smoke 
intently, and the little gleam of radiance 
pleases us. It seems to be recognised by 
Hilda as a good omen; and then the wed- 
ding has counteracted the depressing effect 
of the funeral. 

As well as churches there are plenty of 
fine old houses in Caen, in little courts and 
squares and out-of-the-way places; and 
among these the morning flies pleasantly 
enough, till we meet Master Tom, who, 
it seems, is wandering about discontentedly, 
and wants to know when we are going to 
do something. 

“T vote for a cruise,” cried Tom; “ say 
to the Isle of Wight and back, just to 
freshen us up.” 

Hilda looked at ‘Tom in some surprise. 

‘Have you got your yacht here, Tom?” 
she asked ; and added: “I don’t think I 
shall ever sail in the Sea Mew again.” 

It was Tom’s turn to look surprised and 
mystified. 

“Have you quarrelled already, you 
two?” he asked. “Oh, I see,” he con- 
tinued in a low tone, ‘‘it is a surprise— 
eh?” 

The fact was that the Sea Mew was 
beginning to weigh upon my mind a good 
deal. I did not know how to break the 
matter to Hilda. It had been so delightful 
to find that Hilda was ready to take me, 
thinking me still poor Frank Lyme, and 
so I had ventured a little way in the path 
of deceit, and found it hard to retrace my 
steps. Hilda might possibly take umbrage, 
and consider that I had treated her like a 
child. At that moment I would gladly 
have given the Sea Mew to anybody who 
would have taken her out into the Channel 
and away out of sight. And Tom was 
frowning and nodding at me in the most 
significant way, meaning, as I understood 
his signals, “I know Hilda better than 
you, and it won’t do.” 

“Let us go and have a look at her,” I 
cried in desperation, and we took a fiacre 
and drove down to the port. 
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But Hilda took the matter better than I 
expected. In fact, she looked at me rather 
tenderly than otherwise when I had made 
my explanation in a very awkward, 
bungling fashion. 

“You will soon be poor again, Frank,” 
she said, “unless you have somebody to 
look after you.” 

And then Hilda began to rummage about 
the yacht, proposing that this thing and 
the other should be done, feeling, as she 
said, more at home in it than she had ever 
done before. 

‘‘ And now, Frank,” began Hilda when 
she had tired herself a little and thoroughly 
stupefied the skipper and his crew with 
her questions and suggestions—for Hilda 
prided herself on her seamanship, or its 
feminine equivalent, and meant to have 
things ship-shape now that she felt herself 
in command—“ and now, Frank,” she said 
with determination, “ you must take me to 
Dives, where the Conqueror sailed from, 
you know, and we must land there; so let 
us call up the skipper.” 

The skipper came, and overhauled his 
charts, and rubbed his chin meditatively. 

“Tm doubting, miss, we'll no have 
watter enough to land ye at Dives.” 

“Tf there was water enough for William 
the Conqueror,” replied Hilda tartly, 
“surely there is for me.” 

Captain Macrubbits—he hails from the 
North, and is not quite a Scotchman, per- 
haps, but something very near it—grins 
contemptuously as he replies : 

“ I’m thinking the Conqueror never navi- 
gated a three hundred ton yacht. They 
were just bits o’ galleys like—smacks, we 
should ca’ them now—that were navigated 
in those days.” 

Hilda made a face expressive of im- 
patience. 

“Then, Captain Mac, if there isn’t 
water enough at Dives, how are we to get 
there 4” 

*Ye'd just better go by rail, miss,” 
replied the skipper with alacrity. ‘Aye, 
ye shall go by rail, and I'll pick ye up at 
Trouville ; there’s a decent kind of port 
there. And then ye might like to run up 
the Seine. I’d take ye up to Roan now 
with the flood—like that!” cried the 
skipper, snapping his fingers with em- 
phasis. 

“ Well, then,” said Hilda, shrugging her 
shoulders in token of resignation, “ that is 
how it must be then.” 

As we returned to the city, Tom had a 
boon to beg of Hilda—would she try to 





keep the party together? Wyvern was 
already recalled, and was going back to 
London with his sister, from Havre. But 
Miss Chancellor now and Mrs. Bacon, as 
inseparable from Miss Chancellor, why 
should they not go on with us ? 

“You know,” continued Tom maliciously, 
“it will be precious dull for me now that 
you and Frank are so thick together.” 

Hilda replied, with a slightly sarcastic 
inflection of the voice, that she was sure 
Miss Chancellor would be quite ready to 
go on with us if she knew that Tom was 
so anxious about the matter. 

Whatever inducements Hilda may have 
offered to induce Miss Chancellor and her 
aunt to continue their journey with us, 
they must have proved sufficient, for we 
all assembled at the station—a party 
reduced in numbers, but, if anything, in 
better spirits than before. Even Contango 
kicked up his heels in a still more lively 
fashion than usual, and he called forth 
showers of ‘sacrés” from the railway 
officials as they tried to haul him by main 
force into his box. Our destination in the 
first instance, it seemed, was Dozulé-Putot, 
and Tom made merry at the expense of 
people who could give such ridiculous 
names to their places, 

“ Where is our director,” cried Tom, “ to 
read us these riddles?” 

As it happened, our director was close 
at hand. Yes, he had come to the station 
with his Stéphanie to bid us “‘ Bon voyage.” 
The director’s wife did not care to go to 
Dives, which was triste—oh, and so stupid. 
But we should meet at Trouville, no doubt. 
And so, with waving of hands and cries of 
“A bientét!” we pass out of the station 
into the pleasant green country. 

There is nothing on the way to tempt 
us to stop, unless it be at Troarn, pleasantly 
placed on the slope of the hill, with some 
small remains of a famous old abbey, 
founded in the eleventh century by one 
Montgomery, who was heard of afterwards 
on the other side of the Channel. Old 
Talbot pillaged and ruined the abbey, we 
read, under our Harry the Fifth, because 
the men of the abbey had broken down 
the bridge over the Dives to hinder the 
march of the English upon Caen, and the 
Revolution finally extinguished it, while 
the buildings are now utilised for a kind 
of stud-farm belonging to the Government. 
A little farther on, we cross the Dives just 
above the bridge about which Talbot made 
himself so unpleasant And we cross the 
river again to make a halt at Cabourg—a 
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watering-place that is coming into note— 
and yet again we cross the river in full 
view of the wide-spreading marshes, all 
now reclaimed and made into fertile 
meadows, with Dives lying pleasantly in a 
crook of the river. 

Bat, after all, now that we have seen the 
place, there is nothing in the quiet little 
village, with its picturesque, half-ruinous_ 
church, to tempt us to stop. In fact, we 
had rather not, for, taking a turn round 
the churchyard, we find abundant evidence 
that the rude forefathers of the hamlet are 
not allowed to sleep beyond a certain time, 
butare afterawhile turned out to makeroom 
for new comers. A general disturbance of 
this kind must have taken place not long 
before, and we have no fancy to witness 
possibly an indignation meeting of per- 
turbed spirits, whose remains have thus 
been evicted from what it would be a figure 
of speech to call their last homes. 

And so we leave our baggage to come on 
by the next train, and walk over the hill 
towards the coast. Looking back we see 
Dives snugly lying in the valley with a 
great plain stretching beyond, dotted with 
cattle and homesteads, the river winding 
through, with a bridge here and there, and 
hamlets showing among the trees. But 
the road proposes to take us a good many 
miles inland, and then we try a footpath, 
which brings us out on the very lawn of a 
modern chateau, where the gardener is 
mowing the grass, and where the people of 
the house are taking the air upon the 
terrace. But the gardener throws down 
his scythe and volunteers to take us across 
the grounds, and we come out at a little 
gate close by a broken column, which some 
enthusiastic Norman has erected as a me- 
morial of the great invasion. We happen 
to know the date of this event, so that 
there is no use in repeating that part of 
the inscription, but the column goes more 
into detail than such objects generally do, 
and tells us that during a month the fleet 
of Duke William moored in the port of 
Dives, and his army, composed of fifty 
thousand men, encamped in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Then we throw ourselves down on the 
grass at the foot of the column, a little out 
of breath with the pull up the hill, and 
watch the evening glow as it spreads over 
sea and sky and wide green plain, and 
discuss the Norman Conquest. 

Here is the scene where the affair 
began ; the sea dimpling and sparkling, a 
long line of coast running out, with a tower 





or spire here and there, marking the site 
of one of the little towns we have recently 
passed. Just below, the river makes a 
sharp elbow caused by a great bank of 
sand half-overgrown with herbage ; a cres- 
cent-shaped bank, with its farther horn 
connected with the general coast-line ; and 
on this horn stands Cabourg, with its big 
hotels and fine villas. Once upon a time, 
no doubt, the river made its way straight 
to the sea, near where Cabourg now stands, 
as it might do again in some conjunction 
of storm and flood; just as the river at 
Newhaven straightened itself and left Sea- 
ford high and dry, a port only in name. 
Rivers are continually playing such pranks 
when left to their own sweet will. But to 
return to our Dives. Probably, then, this 
great sandbank, and a good deal of the 
ground between the village of Dives and 
the present little port which lies in the 
bend of the river just below us—probably 
all this has been formed by the action of 
stream and tide in the centuries that have 
elapsed since the Conquest. But the 
general features of the scene are the same ; 
the wide green plain affording forage for 
countless horses and cattle, the winding 
river and the long coast-line stretching into 
the sea. 

The tide is out now, and we can endorse 
Captain Mac’s opinion as to the quantity 
of water here. Ribs of yellow sand divide 
the slender current—you might easily wade 
over the Conqueror’s river just now ; boats 
are lying high and dry, their masts at any 
angle you please. Still, at high-water, a 
good big ship might find her way into the 
river; though when she could get out 
again would be problematical. And now 
a train rumbles along at leisurely speed 
below us, along the river bank, and then 
cutting off the great bend, and speeding 
along towards Caen. Altogether a vast 
farm is this of lower Normandy, right 
away from Carentan to Dives, well-watered 
and wooded, and with abundance written 
in every part of it. No wonder that the 
Conqueror did great things with such a 
heritage to start with. 

It takes us only a few minutes from the 
tops of the cliffs to reach the long-drawn 
town of Beuzeval Houlgate, with its one 
street that follows the winding of the shore 
—a mixture of grand villas, and big chalets, 
and humble booths. The eastern end, or 
Beuzeval, is the more fashionable, but 
Houlgate is the pleasanter, with the river 
winding in to the haven under the hill—a 
happy friendly-looking haven, backed by 
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green trees, against which the white sails 
look charmingly fresh and pure. The tide 
is beginning to make now, and all the 
boats are afloat, and the fisher-craft are 
running for home. It is pleasant, too, to 
find a good dinner awaiting us in a room 
open on three sides to the sea breezes. 

When dinner is over we follow the 
example of all the world, and pitch our 
seats on the margin of the rising tide, to 
be driven, like King Canute, from one 
position to another. The children are 
making big embankments to resist the tide 
which ever and again tumbles in amid great 
laughter and shouting from the beholders. 
Our end of the beach has the reputation of 
being almost exclusively French Protestant, 
and the Temple certainly occupies a very 
prominent position in the street. But 
there is little difference to be noticed 
between the two populations, and where 
Beuzeval ends and Houlgate begins nobody 
seems to know. But both are charming 
places and would be still more charming if 
it were not that the drains have their out- 
falls under people’s noses. As night comes 
on the stenches begin. 

“It is not dangerous,” cried a French 
friend ; “it is all quite fresh smell, that do 
no harm.” But all the same a smell isa 
smell, 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 
OUR ORGANIST. 

THE consideration of the life and death 
of Jonas Harper, our organist, will reveal 
a melancholy picture of that moral and in- 
tellectual waste which is constantly going 
on around us, a waste produced in large 
measure by the fact that genius and the 
gift of conduct do not always go together. 
It was not from the want of natural ability 
that Jonas Harper lived and died as he did. 
He had the soul of a true musician. He 
was by far the best organist in the county ; 
and, but for an unfortunate accident, he 
might have ended his days in the dignified 
repose of the organ gallery of Martlebury 
Cathedral. He was a thorough master of 
counterpoint, and indeed of the whole 
theory of music. He could play the violin 
as well as, if not better, than the organ ; but 
there were certain things he could not do. 
He could not keep a shilling in his pocket, 
let his earnings be ever so good; and he 
could never, wherever the place, whatever 
the hour, resist the temptation of taking a 
drop too much. 

When first I remember’Jonas he was 





a round-faced bullet-headed man, shabbily 
dressed at whatever hour of the day you 
might meet him, seemingly about forty years 
of age, and the description above written 
might very well have been applied to him 
thirty years afterwards, when I set eyes upon 
him for the last time. Somehow or other 
Jonas seemed to find it difficult to wear, at 
the same time, all the different articles which 
go to make up the sum of a man’s attire. 
It was very rare to find him wearing con- 
temporaneously both collar and cravat. I 
never saw him with an overcoat, even in 
the most bitter weather. A waistcoat he 
always discarded with the first days of 
summer ; and, now and then, when, accord- 
ing to his own account, he was very busy, 
I have seen him walking about the market- 
place in his shirt-sleeves. 

Jonas Harper lived in a mouldy little 
house in Freeschool Lane, where his 
daughter Phoebe, a kind-hearted, weak- 
witted girl, kept house—and kept it well 
too, considering the extremely intermittent 
nature of the family income, and the woe- 
ful raids that the paterfamilias would make 
upon it at certain times when he felt in- 
clined for what he euphemistically called 
“a little pleasure.” 

The major part of Jonas Harper’s income 
was of a highly precarious nature. He 
had a fixed salary of twenty-six pounds 
per annum for playing the organ in the 
parish church, and this was all he 
had in the way of permanent revenue. 
This salary the Rev. Francis Northborough, 
when he first came to live amongst us, 
tried to revise along with all the other 
parish expenditure, but Jonas was in- 
tractable under the paring-knife. Meeting 
the rector one day after he had been taking 
a ‘little pleasure,” Jonas urged his view of 
the case in such forcible terms, that Mr. 
Northborough, seeing that he must have 
Jonas Harper or nobody to play the organ, 
gave way ; but he did not love our organist 
any the better for thisshow of independence. 
The occasional portion of Jonas’s income 
arose from a multiplicity of sources, some 
of them in no way connected with the 
art of the divine Cecilia. For instance, 
he was an expert at bird-stuffing. He 
could clean clocks after a fashion, 
and mend locks and bells and_bell- 
wires. He was an adroit fisherman, too, 
and persisted in fishing, as by common 
right, all along our river, even where it ran 
through Squire Winsor’s park. He had had 
altercations innumerable with the keepers ; 
but Mr. Winsor could never be persuaded 
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to proceed against the offender. The 
fishing was very poor, and he himself cared 
for no fishing, good or bad, and he fancied, 
if he should dam up Mr. Harper’s sporting 
tastes in this one direction, that they 
might very possibly break out in sur- 
reptitious assaults upon the hares and 
pheasants, for which he did care very much 
indeed. Then there were lots of jobs 
within the limits of his own profession to 
be done in the district. Jonas tuned all 
the pianos round about—they were not so 
numerous then as they are now—at a 
charge of two-and-sixpence each, and as 
many glasses as possible of any alcoholic 
fluid which might be on draught. At one 
time he kept a horse and gig, and used to 
make a regular circuit of the neighbouring 
towns, wherever there might be a young 
ladies’ school, teaching the rudiments of 
music for a very moderate fee, and for a 
time Jonas did not do amiss in this par- 
ticular line, for he always exacted payment 
in advance from his pupils, while he was in 
no hurry to liquidate the bills for the 
provender of the unlucky horse which took 
him his rounds. However, the career of 
Jonas as a peripatetic teacher came to an 
end after a year or so. He might have 
been able to keep it up longer, if the public- 
houses had not stood so thickly along the 
roads which he had to traverse, and if the 
entertainment for man and beast—for man 
especially—which they offered had not been 
so seductive. 

One luckless winter’s day, when there 
was a biting frost, and the northern 
blast blew full in his teeth all through his 
drive over Pudsey Heath, it happened that 
his horse cast a shoe just after he had 
passed The Shepherd and Dog. There was 
a smith’s shop attached to the renowned 
hostelry just mentioned, so Jonas turned 
back and comforted himself with a glass of 
something hot, while the shoe was being 
replaced. When he got to Offbury, instead 
of going direct to Miss Carver’s seminary, 
he looked into the bar-parlour at The Crown 
just to warm his frozen fingers; and, 
while he was there, somebody came in 
and asked for a glass of hot rum-and-water, 
with a bit of lemon in it. Now, the glow 
of that glass of “something hot ” imbibed 
at The Shepherd and Dog was beginning to 
die out under Jonas Harper’s waistcoat by 
this time; but the memory of it was 
pleasing. The rum by itself smelt like 
nectar to the nose of Jonas, but supple- 
mented by the fragrance of the lemon it 
was simply irresistible; so he ordered a 





glass, and, casting a regretful look at the 
empty measure as he put it down on the 
table, he went forth to his duty. 

While he was waiting in Miss Carver’s 
drawing-room the mistress herself appeared, 
and, with many apologies, informed him 
that, owing to the illness of one of the 
teachers, the girls’ lessons had been all 
thrown out of the regular order, and asked 
him whether, as a great favour, he would 
mind giving his music-lessons in the after- 
noon instead of the morning. Jonas at 
once assented, and promised to return at 
two p.m., and the very first thought that 
crossed his mind as Miss Carver’s door 
closed behind him was, what capital rum 
they sold at The Crown, and in less than 
two minutes he had framed a resolution to 
go back and have another glass of it. 

Alas! how easily things go wrong. 
Who shall say that, but for Miss 
Carver’s assistant’s headache, and the 
consequent relegation of the music-master 
to the bar-parlour at The Crown, 
Jonas Harper might not have got the 
better of his inclination for rum-and- 
water with lemon in it—for he was by no 
means a confirmed drunkard in those days 
—and have risen to the very tip-top of his 
profession, perhaps as organist of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and have been 
buried under a gravestone inscribed “ Sir 
Jonas Harper, Kt., Mus. Doc.” 

The upshot will readily be guessed. 
Jonas on his return took another glass, 
and another, and another, and by the time 
two o'clock came, he was in a condition 
more fitted to take the chair at a harmonic 
meeting than to makehis appearance in Miss 
Carver’s drawing-room. He got through 
his first half-hour without mishap, but then 
his tongue began to talk wildly, and the 
desire to show his pupil how it ought to be 
done, came upon him. He ousted the 
young lady from the music-stool and began 
to run his fingers over the keys in obligato 
fortissimo fashion. Soon the spirit of song 
was stirred within him, and when Miss 
Carver, alarmed by the unwonted clamour 
which assailed her ears even in the distant 
recesses of the school-room, entered her 
drawing-room, she found the youngest Miss 
Bowles standing white as a sheet at the 
window, and Jonas rolling about on the 
music-stool, banging the piano and trolling 
out in a rather unsteady voice, “One bumper 
at parting.” The tableau which followed 
may be realised without words of descrip- 
tion. Dismissal from his post followed as 
a matter of course, and in this case dis- 
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missal from one school meant dismissal 
from all, for naturally the cause of offence 
was not kept a secret. A young man from 
Martlebury, a former pupil of Jonas, 
stepped into his quondam master’s shoes, 
and, after this reverse of fortune, things 
went very badly with our organist for some 
time. He sold his horse and lived for a 
while on the proceeds, and when these 
were exhausted, fate came to his aid in the 
guise of Walter Tafnell, who had then just 
started our choral society and musical 
union. He offered to Jonas the posts of 
conductor, collector of subscriptions, and 
purveyor of music, which offices, small as 
the salary was, the latter gladly accepted. 
There was indeed a bond of sympathy 
between the president of the society and 
his employé, in the fact that they were 
probably the two idlest men in Shilling- 
bury ; but the idleness of Jonas was by far 
the more culpable, for he had good talents, 
and if he had been willing to work he 
might have achieved high success, whereas 
the idleness of poor Walter arose largely 
from the fact that he was by nature capable 
of doing very little, and that he had never 
been put in the way of doing even the little 
that lay within the compass of his powers. 
The two spent many hours together, doing 
nothing with wonderful assiduity, but in 
spite of this intimacy there would arise 
now and then violent disputes with regard 
to the financial affairs of the choral 
society. Jonas collected the subscriptions 
from the outside public readily and 
efficiently enough, but when it came to 
collecting the year’s income from him, 
Walter, as treasurer, found that the bull- 
dog did not hang more tenaciously to what- 
ever it took between its teeth than did 
Jonas Harper to any money which might 
once have touched his palm. There were 
always arrears of salary, or cross accounts of 
one kind or another, and Walter Tafneil 
found his treasurer’s office very much of a 
sinecure. Experience, however, never 
taught him wisdom; for every time our 
choral society revived after its periodical 
decease, Jonas was invariably promoted to 
the same offices, which he had so lately 
abused and neglected. Once Walter took 
to collecting the subscriptions himself, but 
unfortunately this was just before one of 
the society’s concerts, and Jonas, regarding 
this step as an imputation on his integrity, 
at once declared that, if he was not to be 
trusted to collect the subscriptions, he was 
not fit to wield the conductor’s baton, which 
instrument he threw across the room with 
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some force towards the spot where Walter 
Tafnell was standing. Jonas was master 
of the situation. The concert was adver- 
tised, the tickets were sold, and no other 
conductor was available, so he could enforce 
his terms. The biton was handed back to 
him, and he was assured that there would 
be no further interference with his duties. 

Jonas picked up a few shillings as the 
purveyor of the small beer chronicle of 
our district to the Martlebury Mercury. 
Nothing was too minute for the range of 
his observation. Every fractured bone that 
our doctor set was described to the listen- 
ing county as “a dangerous fracture which 
was speedily reduced by the skill of Dr. 
Goldingham.” Whenever the river over- 
flowed its banks, as it did regularly every 
autumn ; whenever one of Simon Deverel’s 
cows had twins; whenever Mrs. Gillings 
had a swarm of bees; or whenever there 
was a vestry meeting, Jonas would elaborate 
a paragraph of a dozen lines or so, At the 
various seasons of the agricultural year the 
readers of our county papers were en- 
lightened as to the prospects of the crops. 
Now Jonas informed us that never 
had there been a finer promise for roots, 
and again, that the caterpillars and the 
wire-worms by their ravages were threaten- 
ing entire ruin to the grazing interest. He 
never failed to let the rest of the county 
know when harvest was general in the 
district of Shillingbury, and any super- 
abundance and deficiency in the crops was 
sure to be noted by his graphic pen. At 
Christmas time he would give a full des- 
cription of the good cheer displayed at the 
butcher’s shops of our respected townsmen, 
Mr. Ribstone and Mr. Plummer. The 
weight of every ox and sheep would be 
quoted, and the name of the grazier with 
complimentary remarks. 

In describing the concerts of our musical 
society, Jonas of course came out strong in 
musical phraseology, but at one time it was 
whispered abroad that these reports were 
not drawn up in a spirit entirely free from 
fear, favour, or affection. At least Miss 
Gill, one of our leading sopranos, once told 
me that she knewas a fact that Mr. Ticeman, 
our leading corn-chandler, coal-merchant, 
etc., had sent Jonas Harper his bill, which 
had been standing ever so long, duly 
receipted as a consideration for a very 
favourable notice of Miss Ticeman’s singing 
at one of our concerts, and anybody with 
half an ear must know that Carry Tice- 
man could not sing a note in tune. This 
remark of Miss Gill’s may or may not have 
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been prompted by jealousy—of this I am 
not going to jadge—but I am disposed to 
think that Jonas was sometimes governed 
by considerations of expediency as to what 
he should send, and what he should not 
send, to the columns of the county paper. 
For instance, though he would on ordinary 
occasions make half a column at least out 
of the monthly proceedings before the 
Shillingbury bench, on one particular day 
no report whatever of our petty sessions 
was given, and it happened that at these 
particular sessions Mr. Jonas Harper and 
two other rollicking blades were each fined 
ten shillings and costs for being drunk and 
disorderly in the market-place one night 
after an Oddfellows’ anniversary. 

But though Jonas misconducted himself 
on this occasion the Oddfellows did not cut 
him off as a rotten branch. I have been 
present at many of their anniversary dinners, 
and I find it hard to think of one of them 
which was ungraced by the wit and eloquence 
of our organist. Without Jonas they 
certainly would have been very dull indeed. 
It used to be said of the late Sir Peter 
Lawrie that he was perpetual ex-Lord 
Mayor of London, and in like manner Jonas 
had a claim to be called perpetual vice- 
chairman of our Oddfellows’ dinner. Chair- 
men came and went, varying every year, 
but Jonas was always with us. 

Sometimes, towards the end of the 
evening, he would be a little difficult to 
keep in order, and would insist on giving 
toasts which had been proposed and drunk 
long before. Naturally the musical portion 
of the feast fell entirely under his direction, 
and once I remember he arranged to grace 
every toast with an appropriate melody by 
the way of musical honours. ‘‘ The Queen ” 
was naturally followed by the National 
Anthem. The British Grenadiers and 
The Arethusa, did duty for the Army 
and Navy; and when The Bishop and 
the Clergy were given from the chair we 
hardly expected that Jonas would rise 
equal to such an emergency. But he soon 
showed us that he had not been organist 
of the parish church ten years for nothing, 
for, after a little jerking and whispering, 
the musicians struck up From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains, the most appropriate bit 
of their repertoire, much to the gratifica- 
tion of the Rev. Onesiphorus Tulke, who 
was put up to respond, for it gave him a 
peg upon which he could hang an appeal 
in favour of the missionary society which 
was his especial care. 

In his latter years Jonas followed a 


4 





certain system in his more serious lapses 
on the score of inebriety. All through 
his tenure of the post of organist he was 
never known to be too drunk to manage 
his instrument. Sundays and the great 
festivals of the Church found him always 
fairly sober, but there were certain days 
upon which he took more to drink than 
was good for him with a punctuality and a 
persistency which, if devoted to a worthier 
end, might have saved him from ship- 
wreck and even led him on to fortune. 
On petty sessions days, on county court 
days, on cricket match days in the sum- 
mer, and on market-days all the year 
round, you would find Jonas more or less 
unsteady in his walk and speech towards 
the end of the afternoon, as surely as you 
would meet Walter Tafnell shambling up to 
The White Horse as the clock drew on 
towards the hour of seven in the evening. 

There is one epoch in Jonas Harper’s 
life—the tide he just missed, the great 
chance he threw away—which I must 
notice briefly. One winter, some time 
before Jonas had sunk into habits of 
chronic inebriety, Dr. Stagg, the organist 
of Martlebury Cathedral, died, full of 
years and honours, and a multitude of 


candidates appeared to compete for the | 


vacant post. They came from all parts of 
the country, backed by testimonials as 
trustworthy as testimonials generally are, 
and amongst them came Jonas Harper. 
His recommendations were of a less im- 
posing character than were those of many 
of his opponents, but he had in his favour 
that spice of possession which is fabled to 
give to the holder such a large majority of 
the legal points, for after Dr. Stagg’s death 
Jonas, with Dr. Unwin’s consent, applied 
for and obtained the post of organist 
pending the election of Dr. Stagg’s suc- 
cessor. The latter, though he was a 
famous musician, had lost much of his 
execution as a performer, and of late the 
grand organ in Martlebury Cathedral 
seemed to have grown feeble and faint, as 
if in sympathy with the failing powers of 
the ancient master. To a man who loved 
music as Jonas did, the opportunity of 
playing when he would upon such an organ 
was in itself a rich reward. He practised 
late and early, and soon began to‘know the 
instrument well enough to bring out its 
full powers, and to send floating down the 
vaulted aisles such a flood of harmony as 
they had not known for many a day. The 
dean, the canons, and all interested were 
greatly astonished that such a musician 
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should have come out of Shillingbury, and 
as the day of election drew near the feel- 
ing ran strongly in favour of Jonas, in 
spite of the big names by which the 
merits of divers of his adversaries were 
guaranteed. 

Jonas was gifted with that easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky disposition which has been 
the mark of the mauvais sujet in all ages. 
He found himself, after a little, a sort of a 
lion in Martlebury, and almost every even- 
ing he would be asked out to one or other 
of the principal houses, on the. implied 
understanding that he should give a little 
music. After the dulness of his life in 
Shillingbury, he was glad enough to go and 
play the whole evening to an audience 
which at all events seemed to be appre- 
ciative. By this means his acquaintance 
spread far and wide; he was always a 
welcome guest at a convivial evening ; but, 
though the temptation was great, Jonas 
managed to keep himself pretty straight, 
and he certainly dressed himself in more 
orderly fashion than usual. 

The eventful day of the trial came at last; 
the testimonials had all been weighed and 
considered, and it only remained for the 
judges to hear how the competitors were 
qualified to deal with the great organ. Only 
six had been chosen for this final ordeal, 
and of them Jonas Harper was one. 

Four musicians, with whom we are not 
further interested, in succession filled the 
ears of the judges with music sweet and 
loud by turns. I dare say, if the truth 
had been told, that the precentor and his 
colleagues were, by this time, a trifle hazy 
as to the especial merit of any particular 
candidate, and would have found it hard 
work to declare with perfect sincerity in 
what respect Number One was better or 
worse than Number Three; but the form 
had to be gone through. The fourth 
gentleman played his last bar, and then 
resigned the stool to Jonas. The adjudi- 
cators drew their breath more freely, as 
they counted the names and found that 
their task was well-nigh done ; but if they 
fancied that they might lie back in their 
stalls and calmly await the end, they were 
greatly mistaken. Before Jonas had played 
half-a-dozen bars it was evident that there 
was something unusual, to say the least of 
it, in his style of performance. It seemed 
as if he must have pulled out all the stops 
at once, so fearful was the crash of sound 
which burst from the organ-gallery ; but 
by degrees the semblance of a melody un- 
ravelled itself from the chaos of contend- 





ing uproar. It certainly was a very extra- 
ordinary style of playing, and soon the 
dean and the precentor began to fancy that 
it was a very extraordinary sort of tune to 
be played in a cathedral—that tune which 
was now flowing out ever plainer and 
more plain from the touch of Jonas 
Harper’s fingers. The dean looked at the 
precentor and the precentor at the dean, 
The latter then made a hurried sign to an 
astonished verger to hasten up into the 
gallery and stop the player at all hazards, 
for by this time Jonas was boldly playing 
We Won't Go Home Till Morning, and 
accompanying it vocally in a vigorous but 
somewhat unsteady strain. . 

It was this escapade which ruined 
Jonas finally and fated him to spend the 
residue of his days in obscurity. Indeed, 
for a time, it looked as if he might be cut 
adrift from Shillingbury, for there were 
many words spoken to Dr. Unwin as to 
the possible scandal which might arise at 
any moment through keeping such a man 
in the service of the Church; but Dr. 
Unwin was growing very old, and hated 
change, and I believe had a sneaking 
kindness for Jonas, worthless dog as he 
was. 

Jonas had a taste which I fancy no 
other human being shared with him. He 
delighted above all things in serving upon 
a jury, and I never remember a coroner’s 
jury in Shillingbury of which he was not 
the foreman. On one occasion he especially 
distinguished himself. A tramp had been 
picked up half dead with cold and hunger 
on the road, and had died soon after he 
had been taken to the workhouse. The 
coroner was summoned, the jury was em- 
pannelled, and Dr. Goldingham was in 
attendance to tell the twelve good men and 
true what were the causes of death. Now 
the good doctor, with all his virtues, had 
one weak point : hé was very fond of using 
the hard words of the medical vocabulary, 
and it was an extra pleasure to him if he 
thought that he was only imperfectly 
understood by those who listened to him. 
In the present case he told the jury how 
the man had complained of “ gastralgia,” 
and had soon showed signs of “syncope.” 
The cause of death he described as “ the 
effusion of serum into the pericardium.” 
Jonas Harper had evidently been taking 
“a little pleasure” while waiting for the 
inquest to open, and all through he 
showed signs of a desire to cross-examine 
the doctor, but was stopped by the 
coroner, who put into plain English the 
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description of the disease of which the 
unfortunate had died. The verdict was 
given ; and, just as the coroner was about 
to discharge the jury, Jonas rose to his 
feet, and in spite of all the efforts of Mr. 
Ribstone, who was sitting near, to prevent 
him, announced with tipsy gravity that he 
had a toast to propose. For a moment 
there was a dead silence ; then some said, 


“Sit down, Jonas!” and others, “Take ; 


him away!” but Jonas was not to be 
daunted. Glaring around him he informed 
the meeting that he was going to propose 
the health of their excellent coroner with 
musical honours, and convey to him the 
thanks of the party for the ingenuity with 
which he had found out what the man had 
really died of, in spite of Dr. Goldingham’s 
long words. 

That was the last jury Jonas ever 
served on. The next inquest held in that 
room was held on his own ill-starred body. 
One winter’s day he went over to Offbury 
to be present at the dinner of a coursing 
club where he was to have his dinner and 
as much liquor as he could drink, provided 
he kept sober enough to sing whenever 
the chairman might call upon him. 
Whether or not he fulfilled his contract as 
to the singing clauses, I do not know; but 
it was certain that he did not keep sober 
enough to walk home over the foot-bridge 
at Brooksbank End. Poor Pheebe sat up 
all night, and was well-nigh bereft of the 
few poor wits she had when the laggard 
morning came, and with it no sign of her 
father; but news of him came soon 
enough. The miller when he went to 
draw the dam of Shillingbury water-mill 
found Jonas Harper’s body lying amongst 
the slime and ooze which had accumulated 
during the night. His useless life was 
done, and J am not going, even figuratively, 
to drop a tear to his memory. 

No. Sympathy for worthless drunkards 
like Jonas Harper, on the score that they 
are not bad fellows at heart, is not to 
my taste. If a man be good at heart, let 
him show it by his deeds, or at least let 
him abstain from iil-doing. Here was a 
man who had within him the power toattain 
high excellence in the most divine of all 
the arts, and he willed to spend his days 
boozing in tavern-parlours with a pack of 
boors. Sordid and brutalised as his com- 
panions were, they were better than him- 
self, because they threw no good gift 
away; the pleasures they sought and 
enjoyed were the best they knew of. 
Jonas Harper died a drunkard’s death, 





and I see less reason for adhering to the 
“de mortuis” maxim when speaking of 
his end than in the case of any other scape- 
grace I ever knew. 





A PLAIN GIRL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

Ir was autumn, and of the names of the 
four seasons autumn is the one which calls 
up the least definite picture. It may mean 
thesplendour of ripeness, or the melancholy 
of decay. In this case autumn had withered, 
till it was fuller of forebodings of the 
winter that was coming than of the summer 
that was gone. 

Mr. Langley did not care for hunting or 
shooting, but Jack Morrison, the man 
with whom he happened to be staying that 
November, cared very much indeed, and 
insisted moreover that his friend should 
accompany him, and as a long day in a 
bachelor’s house in Tipperary is apt to be 
very decidedly long, Philip Langley found 
it advisable to make the best of these out- 
door amusements. He did so, only re- 
gretting that he could not find them a 
trifle more amusing. 

The first day’s hunting was announced. 
The meet was at a small village near 
Cashel, about seven miles distant. Mr. 
Langley did not at first like the idea of the 
morning ride, but when the name of Bally- 
varry had been many times repeated in his 
hearing, the vague recollection which it had 
at first awakened suddenly became definite. 

Ballyvarry—why, that was Miss Harri- 
son’s address! She had sent him a letter 
about some book he had mentioned in their 
talk—some question, Heaven knew what! 
He had never answered it. He did not 
care much for letter-writing. But, he 
remembered, as he sat smoking his cigarette 
the evening before Jack Morrison’s all- 
important day, that Ballyvarry had been 
written with elaborate clearness at the head 
of that timid little note. Mr. Langley’s 
gaze pursued the tiny smoke-wreaths till 
they melted into the air, while he inwardly 
resolved that, if it could be managed, he 
would escape from his friend the next 
morning and call at the rectory. After all 
hunting was not such bad sport, and might 
serve well enough to pass a vacant day ; 
only Mr. Langley’s idea of hunting was not 
quite the same as honest Jack’s. 

The latter was an Irish sportsman, and 
while the hounds were in view he had no 
thought to spare for friend or foe. Mr. 
Langley, therefore, found no difficulty in 
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carrying out his scheme. Having risked 
hisneck with studious moderation over afew 
small fences, he slipped away unobserved 
and trotted back in the direction of Bally- 
varry, enquiring his way from time to time. 
As he rode along he wondered idly how 
Emma Harrison would receive him. What 
would she look like? What would she 
say? His thoughts recurred to that even- 
ing’s flirtation with the same kind of 
interest which a chess-player might feel in 
looking back to a game which some acci- 
dent had compelled him to relinquish. 
Played out it would probably have been 
forgotten ; interrupted, it remains a subject 
for speculation, a problem unsolved. 

Philip Langley had been a pleasure- 
seeker all his life, and he found his pleasures 
in many directions. He did not scorn the 
simplest ; he loved his ease, he loved good 
living, but he did not stop there. He was 
attracted by poetry and music, and had 
devoted himself assiduously enough, and 
with very fair success, to the composition 
of both. He wasnot precisely vain, but it 
was a delight to himto dominate, to measure 
his strength against an antagonist, or to 
overcome a difficulty. Of love he had read 
much, had thought much, could talk fluently, 
and knew absolutely nothing. He was 
always seeking it in order to gratify his 
master instinct of analysis; he had learnt 
its routine ; constant practice had enabled 
him to ape the tenderness and passion which 
he had never felt; but the consciousness 
that something eluded him in all his 
triumphs, stung him with a never satisfied 
curiosity. No impulse had ever carried 
him away. His desires, in their utmost 
strength, would always suffer him to pause 
and to consider their consequences, as if he 
had been a bystander. 

It was very certain that the beat of his 
horse’s hoofs on the road to the rectory 
did not mark the approach of a true- 
hearted lover. Indeed, had he been any- 
thing of the kind he would have hesitated 
before he set out upon his errand that 
morning, for the difficulties which had so 
nearly driven him into a marriage with 
Miss Willing earlier in the year, were 
pressing more closely than ever upon him, 
and continually reminding him of the 
absolute necessity that he should do some- 
thing to retrieve his fortunes, if he would 
not be overtaken and ruined. His escape 
from Miss Willing had seemed like salva- 
tion at the time, and he still congratulated 
himself upon it ; but, after the first moment, 
he had realised that he was left in the 





same hopeless condition as before he met 
her, and that since she could not save him 
somebody else must. His fortune, never 
large, had suffered considerably from his 
extravagance, for he had denied himself 
nothing. For along while he had thrust 
aside the idea of marriage; liberty, with four 
hundred a year, had seemed better to him 
than two thousand, or even four thousand, 
with a wife ; but of late he had begun to 
tire of his pleasures ; to chafe at the restric- 
tion of his narrowing income, which ren- 
dered self-indulgence a toil; and to think 
with decreasing reluctance of the ease and 
security of a wealthy home; and his plans 
were already matured as he rode to call 
on Miss Harrison. He would go to England 
in the spring and spend the London season 
in looking out for an heiress. 

Perhaps the determination to surrender 
his roving independence gave a little fresh- 
ness and flavour to what remained of it. 
It was not likely that there was anything 
yet reserved to him to learn and feel in 
these few lightly-flitting weeks; he was not 
conscious of any such hope or fancy, and 
yet his flagging interest revived as if he 
felt it possible. And his awakened thoughts 
settled just then on Emma Harrison. Her 
very plainness, and shyness, and ignorance 
gave piquancy and a curious distinction to 
their brief flirtation. Men were always 
flirting with attractive girls, one after 
another trying their hands at the pretty 
sport, eliciting such bright, sweet response 
as their skill permitted—some more, some 
less. Tom might succeed where Dick failed. 
Harry with a more delicate tact than 
either might arrive in his turn to supplant 
the conqueror. But it was all a game, or 
rather, perhaps, it was a well-known air, 
played by thousands of performers. He, 
Philip Langley, had turned aside from the 
beaten track for one evening to find his 
pleasure where no one else had sought it, 
and had been rewarded by discovering a shy 
wood-bird with no wealth of song, but just 
a single penetrating, reiterated note—love, 
joy, and pain blended -in one utterance. 
Later its memory had returned to him, 
freed from the distasteful surroundings of 
that evening, and had made other voices 
seem flatter and shallower than ever his 
weariness had found them. One note! For 
a lifetime it would be too monotonous, but 
he felt a touch of something almost like 
excitement at the thought that he would 
call it forth again. He could if he pleased, 
but no one else ever had, and no one ever 
would, of that he was sure. Possibly some- 
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thing of this unspoken certainty had caused 
his very carelessness. He might neglect 
her letter, and scarcely remember the place 
where she lived, but, if he wanted her, he 
could find her, and she would be the same. 
His wonder as to the reception in store for 
him was really only wonder how her sweet 
gladness would manifest itself at his 
approach. 


So, well satisfied, he went his way,‘ 


glancing idly right and left. An immense 
sea of green extended on both sides, in- 
tersected by grey stone walls which gave 
the landscape somewhat the appearance of 
a tailor’s pattern-sheet. Here and there a 
few elms decorated the corners of the 
fields, and the white side of a distant 
cottage caught a gleam of cold November 
sunlight. Before him rose the rectory, 
exactly like scores of others, a square 
two-storeyed house with trees grouped 
about it, standing in the centre of a 
green lawn, not a hundred yards from the 
high road. Close at hand was the church ; 
and garden and graveyard, thus nearly 
united, seemed like a miniature world of 
life and death, complete in itself, a little 
island in the wide green levels which 
stretched in every direction around it. 
Looking at that home, it was easy for 
Mr. Langley to perceive much of the grey 
monotony of poor little Miss Harrison’s 
life, and there was an even deeper dulness 
within its walls. Her father was over 
sixty, a silent and melancholy man, and 
she lived with him alone, for her elder 
sister was married, and brothers she had 
none. Day succeeded day, and the sun 
rose and set without an event to mark its 
passage. In that sparsely populated 
neighbourhood a stray visitor, or an invi- 
tation to lunch, was something to be 
remembered and to date little household 
matters by, for weeks afterwards. Indeed, 
Emma thought that this special day was 
greatly distinguished by the fact that her 
new dress had been sent home, and that 
she was trying it on. She did not see the 
rider in the distance ; she was standing a 
little away from the uncurtained window 
of her room, buttoning the soft, dark-brown 
dress with careful fingers. She might take 
her time about it. Her father was in 
Dublin, and if she chose to spend an hour 
in admiring her new possession, she had 
no reason to suppose that anyone was 
likely to disturb her. In point of fact, 
however, she had just buttoned the last 
button, and was studying herself in the 
glass to make sure that everything was as 





it should be, when the door-bell rang 
sharply through the house. The possi- 
bility that it might be Mr. Langley did 
not occur to her. Since her letter had 
called forth no reply, he had seemed to her 
withdrawn to some unapproachable re- 
moteness, where even her thoughts could 
not find him. That evening, she said to 
herself, had been the beginning and end of 
all, and she no more expected him to seek 
her than she expected the sun to come 
down out of the sky. When his name 
was announced she stood for one breathing 
space startled and still, then ran down- 
stairs to meet him. Her heart was beating 
in such a tumult of surprise and joy, that 
the delight was almost pain, and the words 
of greeting died upon her parted lips. She 
could only put out her hand to meet his 
hand once more, and look up at him with 
the certainty that he would understand. 

As the little fingers closed on his, even 
Mr. Langley felt a kind of wonder at his 
welcome. Not wonder that he should be 
worshipped, he was accustomed to that, it 
was the frankness of the worship that was 
new. Other girls who were attracted by 
him, veiled their feelings with a thousand 
little artifices and affectations, but Emma 
Harrison never attempted anything of the 
kind. He had supposed, since these con- 
cealments really concealed nothing from 
his clearsightedness, that they made no 
difference, and he took them merely as an 
expression of the passion which they pre- 
tended to hide. But when this girl’s 
adoration came to him, simple, and sweet, 
and undisguised, it left no room for his 
amused, half-scornful divination, but 
touched him to something of smiling pity. 

It could not, however, rob him of his 
ease and fluency. He expressed his plea- 
sure at their meeting, and explained lightly 
that he had not answered her letter because 
he did not believe in letter-writing. <A 
letter was a cold thing, and meant nothing. 
She acquiesced, fancying that he could not 
possibly know how much the merest scrap 
of his handwriting would have been to 
her. But she did not for a moment doubt 
that what he said was right. How, in- 
deed, could she think of jletters on this 
day of days, when he was there before 
her? , 

It seemed to her that all was fated to 
go well with her during his stay. She was 
unreasoningly sure that no one would 
come, and that nothing would interfere to 
spoil the perfect hours. For it was not 
merely a call—he would stay to lunch, and 
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she trembled with happiness at the thought 
that she would have him all to herself. 
Never was there so delightful a meal as 
that. Even the. most frivolous woman 
loves to play at housekeeping with her 
lover; the home is her domain, she is queen 
there, and yet, by virtue of her queenship, 
she has the right to make herself his 
serving-maid. 

To the day of her death the girl could 
always call up a picture inthat room. She 
saw Mr. Langley, leaning forward a little 
as he spoke to her across the table, his 
dark eyes shining. Through the square 

rey window came the cold November 
light. It fell on the white cloth, brighten- 
ing it here and there with the pale glitter 
of the silver laid out ; it touched the little 
bouquet of autumnal leaves and berries ; 
it shone on the glass, half-filled with topaz- 
coloured wine, which he was about to lift 
to his lips, and on his slim white fingers— 
she remembered the brightness of a ring 
on one holding the slender crystal stem. 
He was a phantom guest, on whom her 
dreaming gaze was fixed at many a later 
meal. 

But for the time being he was before 
her in flesh and blood, and she was happy 
in his presence—happy in every mouthful 
that he took. To Mr, Langley it was 
simply his luncheon ; but, had he seen fit, 
he could have talked easily enough of the 
poetic symbolism of food shared, and of 
the sacred bonds between the giver and 
receiver of hospitality. The ignorant girl 
who faced him knew little of such things, 
and yet, in her simple fashion, she felt the 
poetry she could not speak, and he seemed 
nearer to her because they ate and drank 
together. To carve for him, to give him 
the best, to press him to help himself to 
sherry—was ever such delight since life 
began ? 

Then, when lunch was over, it was but 
a change of happiness, for they went out 
into the garden, and strolled idly to and 
fro by the flowerless borders. Above their 
heads a network of bare black boughs was 
etched on the pale sky. At their feet the 
dry leaves, little drifted heaps in faded 
tints of yellow and brown, rustled as they 
walked, sending up a faint autumnal odour. 
As aman who has lived long in a forest 
may remember it in after-years by a single 
tree, so did Emma think always of the 
garden under that one aspect. She had 
known it before, she would know it again, 
full of the little music of singing-birds, 
full of buds and flowers, and green leaves 





quivering in the sunlight, but no June 
breeze had ever been as sweet to her as 
this damp leaf-scented air, and it seemed 
as if not the garden only, but the whole 
world, were bursting into blossom around 
her while Mr. Langley loitered by her side 
and talked of love. 

He was talking with no-purpose of any 
kind. It was easy to him, and it pleased 
her; it made her eyes shine and her 
glances come and go, and touched the poor 
little sallow cheeks with colour. He meant 
no harm. Very likely he would never see 
her again ; certainly he never intended to 
seek her, but was that any reason why she 
should not enjoy that one afternoon? If 
you may not drain the cup, need you there- 
fore deny yourself a sip? Mr. Langley, 
for his own part, had never thought so. 
He did not suppose that the girl at his 
side, poor, shy, and plain, without a gift or 
grace, was destined to be passionately loved. 
He smiled to himself at the absurdity of 
the idea; but why should he not give her 
one golden glimpse of paradise—one drop 
from the enchanted cup? Is not the sip 
of perfect sweetness really better than the 
full draught which reaches the bitter 
dregs? And he was thus far right that 
she would have taken what he gave, even 
with a certain knowledge of the unsatisfied 
longing which must follow it. 

Mr. Langley could read her heart like 
an open book. Poor little Miss Harrison, 
dreaming of love! ‘The desire of the 
moth for the star” came into his head as 
he looked down at her. Poor little brown 
moth, striving with weak wings towards 
the flame that lights love’s elect to strange 
pre-eminence of joy and sorrow! The 
desire was laughable, and yet touching in 
its utter hopelessness. He was silent for 
a minute. “Poor little moth!” he was 
thinking. ‘ Well, it won’t hurt you very 
much. You will struggle a little, and then 
you will be tired and give it up. You 
would like to die in the flame, but you 
can’t reach it. You will have to stay here 
and grow older and plainer, and be dull 
and safe to the end of your days.” The 
pathos of such prosaic half-starved lives, 
seen dimly in the ring of shadow beyond 
the glowing sphere of love, struck him so 
forcibly that he walked on, watching the 
dead leaves as they flickered down, and 
for the moment he forgot his companion 
altogether. 

A question in her timid voice recalled 
him to himself. 

“No, I’m not going to leave Ireland at 
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present,” he replied. ‘I suppose I shall 
be in London in the spring.” 

“We are always here all the spring- 
time,” said the girl. 

They paused by the little gate masked 
by a clump of laurels, which led into the 
churchyard, the gate through which Emma 
and her father went on Sundays. Mr. 
Langley looked over the low undulations 
which marked the graves, and it seemed to 
him that it would be almost as well to be 
lying there asleep under a coverlet of green 
grass as to be buried alive in that dull 
house and garden. “Always here in the 
spring-time!” He thought of the diffe- 
rence between his life and hers, when spring 
should come again. For her the alterna- 
tions in colours in the wide heavens, the 
shortening and lengthening of shadows over 
the great fields, the little daily round of 
household tasks. For him the onward 
stream of life, with its endless variety 
and unchanging change, fashions, crowds, 
meetings, partings, laughter, talk, music, 
theatres, pictures—a world of ambition, 
and haste, and restless glitter, under the 
low arch of a murky London sky. 

Emma’s eyes followed his, and wandered 
over the green hillocks and scattered head- 
stones. 

“My mother is buried there,” she said, 
“and my two little sisters. They were 
older than I am ; it seems strange to think 
they are ever so much younger now.” 

“Well, you are not very old,” replied 
Mr. Langley with a smile. 

Her hand was busy with the fastening 
of the gate. “I often go in,” she said; 
“will you walk round there once ?” 

There was something of pleading in her 
tone. Perhaps she wished all her little 
world of life and death to be for ever 
associated with him, and felt that the 
graveyard would be less dreary if he had 
trodden it. 

He heard the entreaty, but he drew 
back. “No, no,” he exclaimed; “the 
garden is better.” 

She acquiesced instantly, vexed with 
herself for having proposed anything that 
could displease him, and turned hurriedly 
away from the little gate. 

’ “ How the days shorten,” he said as they 
passed the laurels. 

She looked up with a timid glance. 
“ Shall we go in?” she asked. 

It cost her something to make the sugges- 
tion, for every change compelled her to mark 
the too-swift passing of the precious hours. 





But when they went indoors there was yet a 


happy time reserved for her in the rectory 
drawing-room. Outside the black boughs 
and the cold green lawn grew indistinct 
in the twilight ; but, within, the glowing 
radiance lighted their faces as they sat by 
the fireside. She made his tea, and poured 
it out for him. It was like the luncheon, 
only with even more of the personal service 
which was so sweet to her. She fancied 
that these moments, with the shadow of 
the inevitable parting drawing ever nearer 
and nearer, were the dearest and best of 
all; his voice had tones in it which thrilled 
through her, his words were gentler, his 
eyes, full of unknown meaning, met hers 
and lingered. The present pleasure and 
the coming anguish rose in her heart in a 
wave of passionate feeling, sweet beyond 
all sweetness, and salt as burning tears. It 
broke at last in an utterance which was 
almost a sob, and the same low cry which 
had been wrung from her by the pain of 
their earlier parting: “Oh, what is the 
use? We shall never meet again ?” 

It was the same, but more intense, and 
there was an appeal to him for help in the 
despairing words. Mr. Langley consoled 
her skilfully enough (he had had practice 
in such consolation), he promised her that 
they should meet—yes, that very winter— 
before he went away ; he held her hands 
in his soft white hands, and as he took 
leave of her he drew her towards him and 
kissed her. She did not resist, and every 
thought, dream, and memory of her whole 
life faded and paled beside that moment 
when her lips met his. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


‘“ ENGAGED to her? You! 
don’t believe it.” 


A 


George, I 


“And yet it is quite true, my dear 
aunt. Should I be likely to say it other- 
wise ?” 

“ But when ?” 


“Less than a week ago, and I heartily 
wish you had known it at the time. Why 
I tell you now, when you are in so much 
trouble about your own affairs, is simply 
on account of the very erroneous impres- 
sion you are under respecting her, an 
impression which is quite as offensive to 
me as it is cruel and unjust to that poor 
child, and which is making you treat her 
as an enemy, and shut her from your 
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confidence, just when you most need her 
love and sympathy.” 

It was breakfast time, and a very comfort- 
able breakfast had been laid for Mrs, 
Pentreath and her nephew in a private 
sitting-room at Almond’s Hotel; but 
though the vicar brought a little table to 
his aunt’s side, and heaped it up with all the 
choicest portions he could select, to tempt 
her appetite, pouring out her coffee, and 
adding cream and sugar with all that 
anxious, tender awkwardness which in a 
strong manly man has something so love- 
able in it, Mrs. Pentreath only smiled 
sadly in recognition of what he was doing, 
and then leant back in the large armchair 
where she was sitting, and covered her 
eyes with her hand, to hide the slow 
painful tears which would steal from 
under the closed lids, do what she would to 
restrain them. 

The last two days of suspense and 
anguish seemed to have aged her all of 
a sudden, and to have turned her into 
an old woman,. robbing hair and eyes of 
the brightness they had always hitherto 
retained, and bending the stately head 
and shoulders with a weight heavier 
than a dozen years could have laid upon 
them. 

It pained the vicar inexpressibly to see 
how shaken and feeble she looked. He 
had not expected to see her so utterly 
crushed by the conclusion of the inquest, 
a conclusion for which he himself had not 
been unprepared, and which, as he re- 
minded her, need not necessarily affect 
that of the magisterial enquiry ; and fearing 
that she was going to be taken seriously 
ill, he entreated her to return home before 
the latter began, and let him bring or tele- 
graph her the result as soon as it was 
decided ; or, if she would not do that, to 
allow him to send for Hetty to be with 
her. Mrs. Pentreath, however, repudiated 
the latter proposal quite as indignantly as 
the first, and with an amount of scorn at 
the mention of the girl’s name, which 
provoked the vicar to anger on his side, 
and made him betray the secret which 
only his promise to Hetty had induced him 
to keep so long. 

Yesterday he himself had been feeling 
puzzled and irritated with regard to his 
betrothed, and Mowcher’s information, 
embellished with all a _ lady’s - maid’s 
normal inaccuracy, had coincided too un- 
pleasantly with the testimony of his own 
eyes and ears not to make him sufficiently 
uneasy and suspicious to be desirous of a 





very speedy explanation and clearing up of 
the matters in question. 

This satisfaction, however, the exigencies 
of Ernest’s situation had as yet denied him ; 
and he had been obliged to return to town 
with his aunt, haunted all the way up by 
the vision of a pure, child-like face, too 
shocked and sorrowful in its innocent 
dismay to make the insinuations levelled 
against it seem anything but grossly unjust 
and absurd even toa jealous man’s prompt- 
ings; and filling him with a longing to go 
back then and there that he might take the 
poor forlorn little figure to his heart, and 
try by the tenderest caresses, the heartiest 
assurances of his own faith and confidence, 
to bring back the colour to those white 
cheeks, the light to those wistful despairing 
eyes. 

It was a vision which came back to him | 
again and again through the long watches 
of the night, knocking at his window with 
every gust of wind that rattled at the 
sashes and wailed along the deserted street, 
weeping and sobbing in the rain which 
pattered against the panes with dreary 
persistency all the livelong night, stretch- 
ing out soft appealing hands to him in 
every one of the brief snatches of slumber 
which, at long intervals, relieved the 
wakeful hours. 

Try as he might to think of the more 
momentous issues in hand, it was Hetty, 
Hetty only, Hetty always, who filled his 
mind, and but for his sincere affection for 
his widowed aunt, and the absolute duty 
that he felt it to attend to her, and her 
only, at the present time, nothing would 
have prevented him from going down to 
Kew by the earliest available train in the 
morning. As it was, he felt it impossible 
to listen to a repetition of those strictures 
against the absent girl which had seemed 
so unendurable when uttered in her pre- 
sence, and his indignation took the form of 
an abrupt announcement of his engagement 
to her. 

Rather to his surprise the very shock of 
the news seemed to do Mrs. Pentreath 
good. For the first time that morning she 
sat upright, and a faint tinge of colour 
came into her wan face. 

“T can’t take it in,” she said, putting her 
hand rather hazily to her forehead. “ Hetty 
engaged to you! ButI thought you didn’t 
care for her ?” 

“Then you must have been very blind, 
Aunt Julia, since I began to care for her 
when she was a mere child and have done 
so ever since.” 
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“ Well, so I once thought, but of late— 
ever since Ernest came, in fact—you seemed 
to change. You hardly ever came to the 
house; and she and Ernest were always 
together. I thought——” 

“Yes, I know,” said the vicar impatiently, 
“and so didI. I saw he admired her; and I 
thought I had no chance against a fellow 
who was younger, better looking, and better 
calculated to please most girls’ fancies; so 
I acted like a jealous fool, kept out of the 
way, and made myself so disagreeable that 
the wonder is she didn’t take a thorough 
dislike to me.” 

“But, George, why didn’t you tell 
me ?” 

“ Well, first, because I didn’t believe I 
had any hope; and then, because after I 
had found out my mistake, and that the 
dear little girl did care for me after all, 
she wouldn’t let me speak. No, don’t 
blame her. It was natural enough, 
though it seems horridly cruel to say so to 
you now; but the scorn with which you 
had treated her, and the way in which her 
girlish kindness and friendship for your 
son had been misconstrued, wounded her 
more than you perhaps realise, and 
had taught her to distrust both your 
justice and affection where she was con- 
cerned. She had grown afraid of you, in 
fact, and I was foolish enough to give in to 
her fear, and to agree to our engagement 
being a secret for a few days. I am sorry 
for it now.” 

“And I am sorry, too. Why, George, 
it used to be my great desire that this 
should be so. Nothing would more have 
pleased me; but, are you sure, even 
now ?” 

“Sure of what ?” 

‘That she does care for you? I should 
be only too thankful to believe it; but if 
so, why should she scheme to get walks in 
secret with my boy, and pretend to have 
been at church ?” 

“Tt was not a pretence. I saw her at 
church, and spoke to her after the service. 
Indeed I wanted to walk home with her 
myself, only she wouldn’t let me.” 

“And then she met Ernest by arrange- 
ment, and walked with him! George, I 
don’t want to hurt you; but after what 
Mowcher told us, and even Hickson’s 
remark as to the state of agitation they 
were both in when they returned, does it 
not look bad ?” 

No, it does not.” The vicar spoke with 
rather angry doggedness. ‘“ Why should 
you assume they met by arrangement or 





design, on her part at any rate ; or take it 
for granted that, because some scraps of 
conversation were repeated to you, they 
must be correct in substance and form ? 
Servants! Do you think I would listen to 
the vulgar tittle-tattle of a lady’s-maid 
against my future wife, if you would 
against your son? But there, aunt,” 
checking himself suddenly, as he saw the 
widow start and flinch nervously, “I didn’t 
mean to reproach you, and you must for- 
give me if I seemed to do so, only, you 
see, I love that little girl. I helped to 
form her mind. I’ve watched her grow up 
from child to woman, and knowing how 
pure and true and tender every instinct of 
her nature has always proved itself to bein 
the past, I cannot hear her condemned 
without appeal, and on the mere authority 
of the servants’-hall, for a piece of vulgar, 
undignified deception of which no girl with 
common maidenly honesty would be guilty. 
I grant you the thing seems mysterious, and 
I myself don’t yet see the explanation of 
it; but there is only one. person whom I 
will ask for that explanation, and that is 
Hetty herself, and whatever she tells me 
I will believe.” 

Mrs. Pentreath looked up at him won- 
deringly. In her heart I think she was 
feeling rather ashamed of herself, and 
certainly she had never respected her 
nephew more than when he stood over her 
and lectured her thus sharply on her duty 
to her old sweetheart’s daughter. In 
memory she seemed to see poor Jack 
Mavors on his death-bed, with his bright, 
hollow eyes fixed imploringly on her as he 
commended his little daughter to her 
motherly care, and the tears rose thickly 
in her own as she said, turning her head 
away : 

“ Well, well, don’t scold me, George; I 
may have been wrong, and it is your affair 
more than mine at present; but even you 
say it is mysterious, and there are so many 
mysteries just now! Oh, my dear, I am a 
selfish woman, but I can’t think of more 
than one thing at present, or let you do so 
either. You may think Ernest to blame in 
this. Perhaps he is; but he is your cousin, 
he has no father or brother, no one but his 
poor mother to stand by him;,and oh, 
George, while it is a question of life or 
death, or, worse than death, life-long dis- 
grace and punishment for him, don’t—pray 
don’t, let us waste our time on other 
matters.” 

She was weeping unrestrainedly now, 
and George Hamilton was fain to do his 
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best to soothe and comfort her, hating him- 
self all the while for his own clumsiness in 
the task, and wishing more than ever for 
Hetty, who would have done it so much 
better. 

Breakfast at the hotel had been very 
early that morning, as the magistrate’s 
enquiry was to open at ten; and Mrs. Pen- 
treath was determined, even if not required 
as a witness, to be present at it ; but when 
Mr. Lorton arrived to escort her and the 
vicar to the Marylebone Police Court, it 
was found quite impossible for her to go. 
Mowcher brought her bonnet and cloak 
indeed, and dressed her in them; but 
directly she attempted to stand on her feet 
she was seized with trembling and faint- 
ness ; and after some delay it had to be 
decided, on the doctor’s authority, that she 
was unfit for the effort and must stay 
behind. 

The vicar was glad afterwards that it had 
been so settled; for although it seemed 
cruel to leave her at the hotel under no 
better care than a chambermaid’s (for 
Mowcher as well as Hickson had been 
called as witnesses by the other side), he 
felt before long that to have been present 
at the hearing of the case would have been 
terribly trying to her. 

For it went against the prisoner in a way 
for which even the finding of the coroner's 
inquest had not prepared him. Mr. 
Lorton, indeed, had rather pooh-poohed 
that, speaking of the jury as a set of 
ignorant, fat-brained little shopkeepers, 
who knew nothing of law, and whose de- 
cision would more probably beoverruled than 
confirmed by that of an intelligent magis- 
trate, a man likely to have some acquaint- 
ance with military honour and social life 
in the upper classes ; while Ernest himself 
had so completely upheld a similar view, 
and carried himself with such careless 
defiance during the brief interview he was 
allowed to hold with his family after the 
inquest was over, that both his mother and 
Mr. Hamilton felt their own misgivings 
rebuked by the sight of his cheerfulness 
and confidence. 

But all this was quite altered to-day ; 
and as, moment by moment, the case against 
Captain Pentreath grew darker and more 
convincing, George Hamilton’s heart sank 
lower and lower, and even the prisoner 
himself lost the air of proud, well-bred com- 
posure which hitherto he had so success- 
fully maintained, and leant forward in the 
dock with haggard face and feverish eyes, 
and restless gnawing at the heavy moustache 





which covered his trembling lips, as one 
witness after another appeared in corro- 
boration of the charge against him, while on 
his own side there was little to bring 
forward but his own testimony and that of 
the doctor ; and on this latter, which went 
to show that there was nothing in the 
direction of the wounds or the place in 
which the pistol was found to contradict 
the theory for the defence that the former 
were self-inflicted, Mr. Lorton laid so much 
stress as to show he felt the weakness of 
the other parts of his case. 

This was all he could do, however; and 
unless accepted as confirmatory of the 
prisoner’s evidence, itrathertold against him 
in the minds of the public. For although 
the doctor was willing to admit so much, he 
would not say that it was in any way im- 
possible for the shot which killed Major 
Hollis to have been fired by someone else, 
only, that in the latter case the person in 
question must have either fired from a 
sitting position, or holding the pistol 
intentionally low in order to enable the 
bullet to take effect in an upward direction 
as it had done; and this was immediately 
taken advantage of by the other side to 
show the unfairness with which the duel 
had been conducted, and by which Major 
Hollis had been taken at a disadvantage 
and killed before he had had time to fire, 
if, indeed, he intended doing so in his own 
defence. 

And of witnesses to Captain Pentreath’s 
own story there were positively none. The 
cabman, indeed, who drove Major Hollis 
from the club had been found, and had 
been identified by the servant-girl as “‘ the 
man” who had been disputing with her 
mistress’s lodger on the doorstep; thus 
disposing of the supposition that the in- 
dividual in question was Captain Pentreath ; 
but the ticket-collector at Kew Gardens 
station, who was called upon to bear 
witness to having taken the young officer’s 
ticket on the evening of the fatal occurrence, 
failed both in examination and _ cross- 
examination to identify him with any 
degree of certainty, and when pressed 
would only remember noticing a “tall, 
military-looking gent in a light coat, some- 
thing like the prisoner,” and declined 
altogether to swear that the latter was the 
same person. ‘Two other points in Captain 
Pentreath’s statement were, it is true, 
corroborated, one by Hickson as to the 
iron-gates being open at the time at which 
Ernest declared he had found them so; 
and the other by the ticket-clerk at Kew, 
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as to a large number of persons who had 
been at some public entertainment in the 
place, having left by the ten forty-four 
train at the same time as he did, But 
both these points, which seemed so con- 
clusive to the prisoner’s own family and 
friends, were made very little of at the 
enquiry, where it was shown that the enter- 


tainment in question (a Shakesperian read- | 


ing for a charity) had been advertised in 
Kew for ten days beforehand, with the 
hours at which it would begin and finish ; 
and as the train named was the next after 
the conclusion of the affair, it was easy for 
Captain Pentreath, who must have seen 
the advertisement a score of times, to 
guess that a large number of the audience 
who lived at a little distance down the 
line would be pretty sure to leave by that 
train and no other; while even Hickson 
was forced, under pressure, to admit that 
the whist party which had taken Mrs. 
Pentreath out was a regular weekly insti- 
tution, and as the gates were always kept 
open between the time of her leaving the 
house and returning to it, it did not need 
her son to be a conjuror to tell almost to a 
minute the exact time at which they would 
be found in either condition. As Hickson 
nearly wept while this evidence was being 
dragged out of him it was made all the more 
telling, and as it had become evident some 
time before that the case was one which 
must inevitably go before a jury, not even 
the vicar, and still less Mr. Lorton, was 
surprised when the latter’s appeal for a 
remand was refused by the presiding magis- 
trate on the ground that there was not 
sufficient cause for one. 

By five o’clock that afternoon Ernest 
Pentreath had been formally committed 
to Newgate to await his trial at the next 
sitting of the Central Criminal Court, 
and his lawyer was saying to George 
Hamilton : 

“My dear sir, I never expected any- 
thing else for a single moment, and now, 
as there are only three weeks to the next 
sessions, and Captain Pentreath’s one 
chance of escape is an alibi strong enough 
to upset all this overwhelming weight of 
evidence against him, what we have got to 
do is to hunt up everything in the shape of 
a witness for it that we can find between 
now and then; and, by Jove! it’s a task 
that we must spare neither time, trouble, 
nor expense over.” 

It was a sad journey back to Kew on 
the following day. Mrs. Pentreath, indeed, 
had borne the blow better than could have 





been expected. Emotion had worn itself 
out in the excitement and suspense of the 
last few days, and when the final stroke 
came she received it with a sorrowful, 
pathetic dignity that surprised everybody. 

“T know that my son is innocent,” she 
said, ‘‘and I believe that sooner or later 
his innocence will be shown to the world ; 
but I knew, too, that his enemies would 
do their best to make him out guilty. I 
felt from the beginning that we had no 
chance against them ; but it was not that 
which crushed me then; it was the doubt 
which even I, his mother, felt as to whether 
he might not have been tempted to call 
out and shoot the man who had so foully 
insulted him. If it had been so it would 
have killed me, but now that I have his 
own word to the contrary, I can afford to 
wait a few weeks for those who do not 
know him as I do to be convinced of the 
same. It is impossible that during that 
time some one among the many who must 
have seen and passed him on the way 
between Kew and Albion Street should 
not come forward to testify to it.” 

But, with all this courage and resigna- 
tion on the mother’s part, and with all the 
cheering predictions with which George 
Hamilton strove, even against his own 
convictions, to sustain and strengthen her, 
the journey home was a very sad one, and 
as they drove in at the big gates, and came 
in sight of the house, every window of 
which seemed flashing with some memory 
of Captain Pentreath’s handsome face and 
figure, his mother turned so pale that the 
vicar feared she was going to faint then 
and there, and wished more than ever that 
he could see her safely in bed and under 
Hetty’s loving care and tendance. 

Some reflection of the latter thought 
must have crossed his aunt’s mind, for she 
turned her sad eyes on him with a look 
meant to be kind as she said : 

“ Hetty will be looking out for us, I dare 
say. Does she know, George? I—I 
almost wished I had had her with me 
yesterday.” 

The vicar took her hand in his and 
pressed it gratefully, but there was no time 
for him to answer. They were just driving 
up to the door, and two of the maids had 
got it open, and were standing at’ it before 
Hickson had even had time to descend from 
the box and ring. 

Mr. Hamilton sprang out, casting a keen 
glance round for his betrothed. More 
keenly than Mrs. Pentreath he realised in 
what manner she had been left ; but he had 
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telegraphed the sorrowful ending to the 
enquiry the evening before, addressing the 
telegram to her, and in his heart he felt 
sure that now in the hour of her guardian’s 
humiliation neither pride, timidity, nor 
wounded feeling would keep the girl from 
her side. 

It gave him a sharp pang, therefore, to 
see no sign of her sweet, sympathetic face, 
and ere he turned back to help his aunt 
from the carriage, he asked sharply : 

“Where is Miss Mavors? Does she 
know we have come back ?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation ; and 
the maid addressed turned pale and looked 
with rather a frightened glance from the 
vicar to her mistress, who was standing 
just within the hall with head bent 
wearily, and one hand resting on her 
nephew’s arm, while poor Hickson (whose 
demeanour ever since his unlucky evidence 
had been that of a self-condemned Iscariot) 
lifted almost reverentially from her 
shoulders the heavy furred cloak she had 
worn in the carriage. Outside there was 
a pale blue sky, crossed with drifting 
masses of purplish-grey clouds, and a high 
cold wind sweeping the dead leaves into 
heaps, drying the sopped gravel, and 
shaking showers of glittering drops from 
the ivy over the porch. It seemed a relief 
to the girl when Mr. Hamilton repeated 
the question, adding, as a new fear struck 
him : 

“‘ She—she is not ill, is she ?” 

“Tll? Oh no, sir,” said the housemaid 
quickly. ‘ Not that I’ve heard, at least ; 
but I thought the mistress would know— 
Miss Mavors isn’t here, sir.” 

** Not here!” 

Even Mrs. Pentreath looked up, roused 
from her own absorbing thoughts by the 
unexpected words, 

“No, ma’am, not since yesterday 
morning. We fancied that perhaps she 
had gone to you—that you expected 
her.” 

“To me! No, certainly not. I thought 
she was here. I George, what can 
it mean?” Mrs. Pentreath asked, turning 
her startled eyes on him. For an instant 
there was a look in his which almost 
frightened her, but it was gone even before 
he answered : 

“What does this woman mean? Speak 
out, please, and tell your mistress plainly. 
When did Miss Mavors leave ?” 

“Quite early yesterday morning, sir. 
Leastways, she didn’t answer when she 
was called, and when Hannah went in 








after a while, to see if she'd like her 
breakfast in bed, the room was empty.” 

“ And did she leave no message? Did 
none of you see her go out?” 

‘No, sir; it must have been before we 
were up, or when no one was about, and 
she didn’t say a word to anyone.” 

“But, Thomson.” This new shock had 
shaken Mrs. Pentreath afresh, and she sat 
down trembling and very pale. “Why 
did you not send to us, or let me know?” 

“ Well, ma’am, Hickson had started to 
attend the—the court afore we went into 
Miss Hetty’s room, and afterwards we all 
made sure she’d gone to you. That was 
what puzzled me, ma’am, the not seeing 
her get out of the carriage.” 

* And you don’t know—you have no 
idea where else she can have gone ¢” 

“Indeed no, ma'am. Why, the last 
thing I should ha’ thought of was her 
being able to go anywhere, so ill as she 
looked the night before. Nota bite or sup 
had she tasted since you left her, ma’am, 
and fainted dead away as soon as ever she 
saw Hickson come in with the first news.” 

“ Fainted ?” 

“Yes, sir; but not for more than a 
minute or two, and though when she come 
to she sat up at once, and said she didn’t 
want a doctor or anything, but to go to 
bed, she looked quite white and dazed- 
like still, and in the morning, as I said, 
she was gone. She hadn’t been to bed at 
all, either, for the pillow wasn’t even 
rumpled, and the sheets was turned down 
just as Hannah left them.” 

For a minute there was silence, while 
Mrs. Pentreath and the vicar looked at 
each other, a great dread in both hearts, 
in hers a little remorse as well. Was it 
she in truth who had driven the girl from 
her home? or was it—— She stretched 
out her hands to her nephew with an almost 
imploring gesture. 

“Oh, George ” she was beginning, 
when Mowcher’s voice, prim and cold as 
usual, interrupted her : 

‘Tf you please, ma’am, here is a note 
which I’ve just found in your room. I 
think it is from Miss Mayors, ma’am.” 

Mowcher was right, it was from Hetty, 
a mere scrap of paper, scribbled over in 
pencil, and much blurred with tears, which 
must have rained down fast on it in the 
writing ; but when Mrs. Pentreath handed 
it to the vicar, there were one or two 
fresh drops on it as well, and she seemed 
afraid to raise her eyes to his. 

“Tam going away,” it said, “ because 
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after what you said to me to-day I am sure 
you cannot want to see me, or have me 
near youany more. And I could not stay— 
I could not stay with anyone who thought 
me as bad as you do; for indeed—indeed, 
I have always tried to be good, and do 
what I thought would please you. I would 
dearly like to help you now; but you have 
made it impossible, and I cannot even tell 
you how. Thank you for all your past 
kindness, and please thank Mr. Hamilton 
too, and bid him good-bye for me. Of 
course all he wanted me to do is at an end 
now. I quite understand that, and there 
is no need for anyone to trouble about me. 
I am going to my mother’s people. They 
are quite poor and common ; but they are 
very good, and I feel sure they will take 
care of me till I can find something to do 
to earn my own living.” 

The vicar did not say anything for a 
minute. He had turned aside to read the 
letter, and stood with his head bent over 
it so long, that Mrs. Pentreath grew 
anxious and spoke to him, saying in a 
faltering voice that it was not her fault. 
She had never meant to be harsh or unjust, 
or to drive the child away. Surely George 
could not think she did! The vicar did 
not answer her. Instead he asked : 

“Who are these relations, and where do 
they live ?” 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure. I wish I did; 
but the fact is I never encouraged her to 
speak of them. They are quite common 
people, I know. Poor Jack’s marriage 
was a terrible mésalliance, and the 
one comfort in it was that the wife died 
before she could drag him down to her 
level.” 


“ But don’t you even know their name? | 


1” 


Surely you must have heard it 

“Indeed I have not. 
aunt who afterwards went out to India, 
and—— Stay! she had a letter from a 
Mrs. White, a cousin, she said; and who 
wrote from somewhere in Brixton wanting 
a visit from her some months ago. She 
did not go. I thought it would be unkind 
to her to permit her to associate with mere 
tradespeople, which they were; and, indeed, 
George, I——” 

The vicar did not seem to hear. He 
interrupted her very quietly : 

“Do you know whereabouts in Brixton 
this person’s address was?” 


“ No—Yes! Hetty read it out to me; 
and I remember thinking it was just the 
sort of place that kind of person would live 
in. Paradise Row, or Parade, or some- 
thing of that sort. I don’t think the child 
really cared about going; and, besides, it 
was impossible. I couldn’t have spared 
Mowcher to take her there and bring her 
back ; and she certainly couldn’t have gone 
by herself. She was much too young and 
pretty to be let go about in the London 
streets alone; and, as you know, I have 
never allowed her to do so.” 

“Ah!” 

The word escaped the vicar’s lips in- 
voluntarily ; but it silenced Mrs, Pentreath 
as suddenly as though she had heard in it 
an echo of the thought that gave it utter- 
ance. ‘‘ What if the girl were alone in 
those streets now !” 

His next question seemed a sequel to it. 

“Do you know if she had any money?” 

“ Very little, I fear. Her next quarter’s 
allowance is due only a fortnight hence ; 
and girls are never very provident.” 

The vicar took up his hat. 

“Good-bye,” he said quietly. 
going to find her.” 

“But not this instant; not without 
saying you don’t think I am to blame for 
this! George, my dear, be generous. I 
know how bitter it must be to you if you 
loved her ; but believe me, it is quite as 
much so to me, who now, in the very 
moment of being bereaved of my only son, 
find myself deserted by the child to whom 
I have been as a mother for the last five 
years. If you turn against me too, and 
reproach me——” 


“T am 





There was an | 


“My dear aunt,” said the vicar gravely, 
“if I were to do either at such a time as 
this, I should be a brute, and worse. All 
I had to say about this unhappy mistake 
of yours, I said at the hotel yesterday, and I 
| am not going to repeatit either now or atany 
other time. But I must go now. Hetty is 
|my affianced wife; and my first duty at 
| present is to find her, and make sure that 
she is safe and under proper protection. I 
will come back to you afterwards.” 

And then he went away. He was sorry 
\for his aunt. He had spoken kindly to 
her; but—he was only a man, after all, 
and he could not forget that look in his 
little love’s face when he left her with the 
| woman who had so insulted her. 
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